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a : 
Y THE TIME you read this Journal you will find that in many places 
throughout the nation good beer is being distributed and consumed— 
beer that is just as good as what we had before Prohibition. The drivers 
and chauffeurs come under our jurisdiction and you should leave nothing 
undone to see to it that they become members of our unions; also the 
helpers, which includes garage workers who take care of the trucks and 
who are not mechanics, such as electrical workers or machinists or painters. 
A helper who rides with the truck also comes under our jurisdiction. We 
have no misunderstanding with the Brewery Workers. All inside workers 
who are engaged in the manufacture and brewing of beer, in bottling 
it, easing it, or anything of that kind, come under the -jurisdiction 
of the Brewery Workers. The drivers of bottled or kegged beer should 
be organized into their own local union as they were before Prohibi- 
tion. Promises of. immediate wage adjustments should not be made to 
the drivers, because we must give the brewery owners a chance to breathe 
and find out where they stand before we endeavor to create any unnec- 
essary disturbance in the business. After the men are fully organized, 
in ninety days, we shall proceed to adjust their conditions, establish- 
ing uniform wages and a reasonable work day. Under no conditions shall 
the work day be more than eight hours. Every Business Agent, every 
officer, and every member of our unions should put forth every effort to 
organize this class of workers. Brewery owners cannot afford to have 
any serious disagreement with the workers and their unions, because the 
consumption of their product depends upon the good will of the multitudes. 
Because of the falling off of our membership in other branches of our craft 
this old, new industry will be helpful to us in rebuilding our general 
organization. Business Agents and officers should form groups and meet 
from time to time and proceed together to certain breweries in early morn- 
ing for the purpose of organization of this industry which is coming back 
and which will be one of the means by which we hope to strikeé\the first 
blow at the monster Depression. 
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AY YOUR DUES promptly to your local union if you desire protection. 

Local Unions should pay their tax promptly to the International so 
that we can carry on. I repeat that out of the tax you pay each month we 
help support our members who have been forced to strike—and we only 
endorse strikes now where there is no other alternative. With thousands 
of men out of work and unemployed, those that are working should carry 
the banner of Trade Unionism aloft. Don’t let it falter or be trampled on. 
Preserve it next to the flag of our nation. The best way to do this is to 
pay your dues promptly and insist that your local union pays its tax 
promptly in order to keep you within the fold of the Trade Union Move- 
ment, and algo in order to protect you so that you will be entitled to benefits 
if you get into any serious trouble. 


TT 
LOOK OUT FOR LOAN SHARKS 


ROM MANY sections come reports of new depredations by loan sharks, 
in some states under cover of old laws. Watch this bird and hasten his. 
exit. He only moves on when the law drives him out. 
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Meeting of General Executive 
Board, February, 1933 


The regular annual meeting of the 
General Executive Board of the In- 
ternational Union was held at the 
Alcazar Hotel, Miami, Florida, begin- 
ning February 17, 1933. Roll call of 
members showed all were present with 
the exception of Vice-President Hart, 
who lately passed to the Great Be- 
yond. The General President said 
that he had nominated for the va- 
cancy, Brother John J. Conlin, for 
many years an active officer in Local 
560, Hoboken, New Jersey. Motion 
was made and seconded that the 
nomination of Brother Conlin for the 
position of Seventh Vice-President be 
confirmed. Motion carried unani- 
mously. 

The General President made a 
lengthy report on the conditions sur- 
rounding our International Union 
throughout the country, explaining 
the financial and numerical strength 
of the International organization, and 
he dwelt particularly on the fact that 
up to now our financial condition was 
sound and that we had not lost one 
dollar in banks or in investments. He 
also explained that our membership 
had fallen off considerably within the 
last year as a result of the fact that 
in most places men were out of work 
and were unable to pay their dues; 
but stated further that he believed 
the turn of the tide would come per- 
haps by the first of June of this year. 
He explained also the conditions sur- 
rounding the general Labor Move- 
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ment, which was not at all encourag- 
ing due to the fact that, especially in 
the Building Trades, many organiza- 
tions had their membership almost 
totally unemployed. 


It was moved and seconded that 
the General Executive Board on Sun- 
day visit Palm Beach and that the 
Secretary make arrangements for the 
trip, which was a distance of eighty 
miles from Miami, as many of our 
Board members had never visited this 
historical and beautiful district in 
Florida. 

The General President reported 
having attended the funeral of Vice- 
President Hart and explained the con- 
ditions leading up to his death. From 
his explanation it was made clear that 
a political executive in Jersey City, 
N.J., had antagonized our local unions 
in the district, especially Local Union 
641, of which Brother Hart was Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. It was stated that 
this chief executive had made an aw- 
ful attack on the character of Brother 
Hart and had stated in open court and 
to the press that he would not rest 
until he had driven Brother Hart out 
of Jersey City. He charged Brother 
Hart with being a racketeer, etc. 
Everyone who knew Brother Hart 
knew him to be a man of a deeply 
religious nature; in fact, the charges 
were so unfounded that those who 
knew and understood the situation 
believed them to be absolutely ridicu- 
lous, but they had weighed on the 
mind of Brother Hart to such an ex- 
tent that undoubtedly he worried him- 
self into sickness and only lived 
twenty-four hours, and the medical 
profession seemed to be unable to 
understand the exact cause of his 
death. And the pitiable part of the 
situation is that the official making 
the charges was for many years the 
very closest friend of Brother Hart. 
They had worked together and Broth- 
er Hart had always helped him polit- 
ically and had never failed to sing his 
praises to the Trade Union Movement. 
Brother Hart for many years ran his 


local union with one dollar a month 
dues until within a year or two ago, 
and only after he was defeated on this 
proposition by his local Executive 
Board, did he raise the dues to two 
dollars a month per member. During 
the years in which his dues were one 
dollar a month he had built up a treas- 
ury of close to one hundred thousand 
dollars for Local 641. He guarded 
every cent of the local union’s money 
carefully and ran his organization 
very judiciously and economically. To 
call such a man a dishonest character 
and a racketeer—a man who hardly 
ever failed to go to church every 
morning, who never tasted liquor in 
his life, who never gambled in any 
form, whose character was beyond 
reproach — was undoubtedly one of 
the most ridiculous and most un- 
founded charges that could have been 
made and, as stated above, resulted in 
the man’s death from continuous 
worrying over the situation. No one 
yet seems to understand what pro- 
voked the chief executive of Jersey 
City to make the charges, as he had 
always been regarded as a friend of 
the Trade Union Movement. It is the 
opinion of some in the district that 
he was endeavoring to strike through 
Local 641 and our other unions at 
some other labor individuals with 
whom he had a falling out or a serious 
misunderstanding. The Board, after 
hearing the report which was also 
explained and referred to by Vice- 
President Cashal, Vice-President Con- 
lin and General Organizer Gillespie, 
adopted the following declaration: 
“We deeply regret the passing away 
of our beloved associate, Brother Wil- 
liam Hart, Seventh Vice-President of 
our International Union for many 
years, in whom we always had the 
greatest confidence and for whom we 
had respect and devotion, and we are 
of the opinion that his untimely death 
was caused by his worrying over an 
unjust attack made on his character 
by one whom he always believed to be 
his friend, who holds executive politi- 
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cal office in Jersey City. We further 
trust that as time goes on the stain 
placed upon his name will be elimi- 
nated by the consciousness and right- 
eousness of the citizenship of the city 
which gave him birth.” 

It is true that Brother Hart fought 
hard for his membership. He fought 
against unfair employers. There was 
no resiliency in his character when 
employers broke agreements. H@ 
faithfully observed the signed agree- 
ment with an employer. If that was 
a crime—to work for his membership, 
to live up to agreements, to faithfully 
insist that agreements be observed by 
all parties—then Brother Hart could 
be charged with being guilty of crime. 
But we, his associate members, ad- 
mire and respect him for his faithful- 
ness to his membership and for the 
manner in which he conducted the 
affairs of his local union. And as 
members of the General Executive 
Board, elected by our membership 
from all parts of the country, we ad- 
vise our membership to fight for the 
maintenance of their organizations; 
this is their duty as elected officers. 
The General Executive Board believes 
that every man employed by every 
local union in New Jersey is beyond 
suspicion of having any semblance of 
racketeering or having any such 
thing as dishonesty attached to his 
actions as far as it is within our power 
to find out. We have had the books 
of all our local unions properly audited 
by the International auditor within 
the last three months and found the 
work of the organizations and the ac- 
counts of the Secretary-Treasurers 
conducted honestly and in accordance 
with our laws. The General Executive 
Board advises publicity of the situa- 
tion by the purchasing of space in 
newspapers, not conducting attacks 
on any individual official, but answer- 
ing unjust charges made against offi- 
cers of local unions, so that the public 
may understand their side of the 
question. The General Executive 
Board further advises that the local 


unions employ competent lawyers to 
defend themselves against any tramp- 
ling of the laws which are respected 
and observed in all states by self-re- 
specting judiciaries. The General 
Executive Board further declares 
that if there is within its membership 
in New Jersey any man who is guilty 
of wrong doing and if wrong doing is 
proved and the local union refuses to 
remove such an individual, then the 
charter of the local union shall be 
revoked immediately, as has been 
done during the history of the Inter- 
national Union where wrong doing 
occurred. Again the General Execu- 
tive Board repeats, wrong doing and 
racketeering are despised by every 
member of said Board because such 
actions, if they occur any place, bring 
greater injury to the Labor Movement 
than to any other branch of society. 
But, we repeat, we have absolute con- 
fidence in the honesty, integrity and 
decency of Brother Hart, who lately 
passed away, and of the officers who 
are now holding office in our local 
unions in the State of New Jersey. 

The General President called to the 
attention of the Board a request made 
for a conference by a Congressman 
of New York, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the advisability of making a 
drive towards organizing the taxicab 
drivers of New York City, and advised 
that Organizer Cashal and Organizer 
McGrady of the American Federation 
of Labor, as well as Organizer Edward 
Meyer, participated in this conference. 
The General Executive Board, after 
hearing the report, decided it would 
be inadvisable at this time to bring 
about any such drive because of the 
fact that our entire energies were 
taken up in trying to maintain our 
present wage scales and our present 
membership. 

The General Executive Board heard 
a report from Brother Casey of the 
settlement of a strike of the taxicab 
drivers in Oakland and the settlement 
of a wage scale in San Francisco, 
which had been hanging fire for a 
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long time. The strike in Oakland was 
a desperate one. The International 
Union paid strike benefits there for 
many weeks. The Board was very 
much pleased with the report and 
commended Brother Casey for the 
splendid work he had done in the en- 
tire situation. 

A communication was read from 
Chicago relative to the question of 
organizing parking station employees. 
No action was taken on this commu- 
nication because under our laws the 
matter would first have to be taken 
up by the local unions of Chicago and 
also the Joint Council and a recom- 
mendation made to the International 
Union. 

A report was received from Brother 
Markle, who was President of Local 
641, Jersey City, and who has been 
acting as Receiver in conjunction with 
Jerry Buckley and John Conlin, for 
the bus drivers of that city, Local 461. 
The report, in substance, stated that 
they had done everything to put the 
local union on a paying basis so they 
might turn the local union back to the 
membership, but were unable to do so 
and recommended, because of the de- 
plorable condition of the industry and 
because the men were unable to pay 
dues, that the charter be revoked. The 
General Executive “Board approved 
the report and the recommendation 
of Brother Markle. 

The General President reported the 
entire political situation and his ex- 
periences and all the talk about his 
liability of being named for a position 
in the Cabinet. He stated that as a 
result of his services as Chairman of 
the Labor Division of the National 
Democratic Campaign Committee and 
his work in handling that end of the 
campaign, his addresses over the 
radio and to large gatherings which 
had a tendency to cement the entire 
working people in behalf of the Demo- 
cratic Party, that most of the leaders 
in the Labor Movement believed that 
he should permit his name to be pre- 
sented to the President of the United 


States for the office of Secretary of 
Labor. He explained that, in his judg- 
ment, he would not be appointed, al- 
though nearly every Labor official and 
Labor organization in America, both 
inside and outside the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, had endorsed his ap- 
pointment. He informed the Board 
further that there was not one chance 
in a thousand of him being offered the 
«appointment by the President, due to 
the fact that he had information that 
the selection had already been made 
although the person at this time had 
not been named. He gave his reasons 
to the Board why, in his judgment, he 
would not be appointed. 

In connection with this subject, res- 
olutions were received from the Joint 
Council in San Francisco, from Local 
33, Bakery Drivers of Washington, 
D. C., and from several other districts, 
which requested the General Execu- 
tive Board to take proper care of the 
General President financially, should 
he be selected as Secretary of Labor. 
All the resolutions on the above sub- 
ject were read and ordered placed on 
file, and suitable action embodying 
the substance of the resolutions was 
taken by the Board in the event the 
appointment was made. 


The General President stated that 
because of the strenuous campaign 
he undertook at the request of the 
officials of the American Federation 
of Labor in acting as Chairman of the 
Labor Division of the National Demo- 
cratic Party and the other trying con- 
ditions that have obtained since then, 
he requested the Board to permit him 
to take a vacation for a period of two 
months. He explained to the Board 
that of course he could have taken 
this vacation without bringing the 
matter to them, but he felt it his duty 
to explain the situation to the Board, 
which he did in detail. He said that 
he would like to go away somewhere 
across the water or some place where 
he could not be bothered for a while 
by the political situation or by the 
work within the organization, which 
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was straightening itself out, in order 
to recuperate and build up his physi- 
cal condition, as his system had been 
severely taxed during the past six 
months or year. The Board unani- 
mously voted to grant this request and 
pay the expenses of said vacation 
whenever he decided to take same. 

It was regularly moved and sec- 
onded that a committee of three be 
appointed to draft a set of resolutions 
upon the death of Vice-President Hart 
and a copy of said resolutions be pub- 
lished in the official monthly Journal, 
also a copy be sent to the widow of the 
deceased Vice-President. Motion car- 
ried. The General President ap- 
pointed the following committee: 
Michael J. Cashal, Thos. L. Hughes 
and Daniel J. Tobin. 

The General Executive Board dis- 
cussed the policy to be pursued 
through the coming months and this 
understanding was reached — that 
strikes be endorsed only where there 
was absolutely no possibility of bring- 
ing about a settlement by conciliation 
or arbitration, and only when the or- 
ganization was confronted with a 
proposition which it was impossible 
for their members to accept. The 
General President explained that we 
had been paying strike benefits to 
several local unions in recent months 
and that our income was not equal to 
our expenditures, but that this con- 
dition had to be expected in these un- 
usual subnormal times. The General 
President explained that we had not 
turned down a strike endorsement 
where we believed that there was any 
possible hope of settlement through 
any medium or source, but that the 
International Executive Officers were 
compelled to refuse endorsements 
where arbitration or conciliation had 
been offered in order to protect the 
local union itself from destruction. 
The General President explained that 
in his opinion we were one of the very 
few International Unions that were 
endorsing strikes or paying strike 
benefits. In other words, we were 


showing that spirit of militancy nec- 
essary for the preservation of the life 
blood of the Labor Movement. 

Space will not permit entering into 
a detailed account of the many dis- 
cussions which took place at this all 
important meeting, but every member 
of the Board fully realizes the respon- 
sibilities confronting them and the 
serious condition confronting our In- 
ternational Union and the Labor 
Movement throughout the nation. 
The Board members fully realize that 
it will take every ounce of energy and 
every particle of strategy on the part 
of every International Officer and 
every officer of the local unions to pre- 
serve and maintain our Union during 
the months that are ahead, owing to 
the awful condition existing in the 
industrial world with over thirteen 
million men and women out of em- 
ployment in our own country, seeking 
work of any kind so that they might 
live. Under those conditions the Gen- 
eral Executive Board issues the fol- 
lowing declaration and appeal: That 
you enter into your negotiations with 
your employers with a spirit of fair 
play permeating your thoughts and 
actions; that you bring into the con- 
troversy every tactful and honest en- 
deavor humanly possible to bring 
about a settlement of wage scales 
without entering into a stoppage of 
work. If all those things fail, and only 
when they fail, should you appeal to 
the International Union for the right 
to stop work; and if your request is 
not granted by the International 
Union we beg of you to realize that it 
is beeause we are in a position to know 
what we are doing and that our ac- 
tions are only influenced by what is 
best for the general organization. 

Complete harmony prevailed 
through the sessions of the Board, 
because we realized that only through 
harmony is there any hope of us suc- 
ceeding in this conflict in which we 
are now engaged and which will con- 
tinue for some time. Of course, we 
had reports from several districts of 
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discontent and dissatisfaction and 
suspicion amongst the officers, which 
is the natural seed that springs up in 
the days in which we are now living, 
but the fruition of suffering, distress 
and seriousness, not knowing what the 
future will bring us, should be the 
means of cementing us closer to- 
gether. And with this thought in 
mind, the General Executive Board 
adjourned its sessions after one of the 
most important meetings it has ever 
held, subject to call of the General 
Executive Officers whenever it is ab- 
solutely necessary. 
Respectfully submitted, 
DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
General President. 





WHEREAS, it has been decreed by 
the Creator of all things, the God in 
whom we believe, that our Vice-Presi- 
dent and co-worker, William F. Hart, 
should be called from our midst to the 
Great Beyond, and 

WHEREAS, we, his associates and 
members of the General Executive 
Board of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs, 
deeply and sincerely mourn his loss 
because of the services and assistance 
he had rendered us and because of the 
deep friendship existing between us 
as workers in a common cause, and 

WHEREAS, it can be truthfully 
said that no man rendered more sin- 
cere or just service in accordance with 
the dictates of his conscience to our 
Union than did our late deceased and 
beloved brother, and 

WHEREAS, his cleanliness of char- 
acter, his religious spirit of living, his 
justice—which was the justice of the 
honest, hardworking Trade Unionist 
—has endeared him to all who knew 
him, within and without the Union, 
those who were unprejudiced and 
whose minds were not unnecessarily 
poisoned against the work in which 
he had engaged during the greater 
part of his life, and 

WHEREAS, we fully realize that 
we must carry on the work that he 


has left unfinished, and we believe 
that his spirit will help us and guide 
us and that the Divine Providence 
which weighs in the balance the af- 
fairs of all men, will find the soul of 
William F. Hart “not wanting.” 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 
We, the members of the General Ex- 
ecutive Board, his associates and 
friends for many years, do sincerely 
and solemnly express our deep regret 
at the loss of our co-worker and asso- 
ciate and we tender to his loving, 
faithful wife, his life’s companion, in 
this great hour of her distress, our 
heartfelt sympathy in her bereave- 
ment, and we pray and hope that the 
God of Justice will give her strength 
to bear the cross that has been placed 
on her shoulders by the untimely 
death of her husband. 

(Signed) MICHAEL J. CASHAL, 

THOMAS L. HUGHES, 
DANIEL J. TOBIN. 





Labor Loses Ground Since 1929 


Discussing labor in society, the 
President’s Research Committee on 
Social Trends, appointed by President 
Hoover in 1929, says that wage earn- 
ers may be regarded both as factors 
in production and as a great group in 
modern society. 

As factors in production, their pro- 
ductive power has increased steadily, 
due in part to increased use of machin- 
ery, in part to more efficient organiza- 
tion of work, and wiser consideration 
of personal factors in working rela- 
tions, the committee says. In the sec- 
ond role, progress has been by no 
means uniform, the committee adds, 
declaring that the condition of labor 
in industry, and the part to be played 
by the workers and their organiza- 
tions in determining these conditions, 
present serious problems, which may 
be solved by developments along the 
lines of political and industrial democ- 
racy and of management and plant 
organization. 

The committee finds that during the 
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present century, the condition of la- 
bor improved up to 1929, when it says 
labor’s standard of life, as measured 
by purchasing power in wages, had 
risen about 25 per cent. 


“In the two years following 1929, 
the aggregate money earnings paid 
to American employees fell about 35 
per cent, while the cost of living de- 
clined 15 per cent,” the company says, 
its statement supporting organized 
labor’s contention that wages have 
fallen much faster than the cost of 
living. 

Discussing the question of the ade- 
quacy of wages for meeting minimum 
standards of living, the committee 
suggests one test that might be ap- 
plied: 

“Death rates are still much higher 
in the lower income groups than in 
others. Until a point is reached where 
the death rate does not vary according 
to income, it seems paradoxical to 
claim that wage earners are receiving 
a living wage.” 

In respect to shortening of hours, 
the committee finds that some prog- 
ress has been made during the present 
century, average hours of work hav- 
ing been decreased about 15 per cent 
within the period. This average, how- 
ever, the committee remarks, conceals 
a wide diversity, hours as high as 60 
a week in some industries and as low 
as 44 a week having been worked in 
1930. 

The committee found that there has 
been no headway in the effort to re- 
duce the terrors of unemployment, 
which ranks as a major cause of suf- 
fering. 

Shortening of hours, it thinks, may 
help the immediate situation by 
spreading employment and unemploy- 
ment insurance and old age pensions 
would do much to relieve present and 
prevent future distress. The commit- 
tee realizes the objection to unemploy- 
ment insurance and old age pensions, 
but it declares it is also “impressed by 
the inarticulate misery of the hun- 


dreds of thousands or millions of 
breatwinners who are deprived of 
their livelihoods through no fault of 
their own. To put the cost of unem- 
ployment squarely upon those who re- 
main at work, upon employers, and 
upon the public purse makes everyone 
conscious of the difficulty and focuses 
attention upon the need of devising 
more constructive methods for dealing 
with it.”—I. L. N.S. 





Selfish Wrong-Doing Must 
Cease 


“The money-changers have fled 
from their high seats in the temple of 
our civilization. We may now restore 
that temple to the ancient truths. The 
measure of the restoration lies in the 
extent to which we apply social values 
more noble than mere monetary profit. 

“Happiness lies not in the mere pos- 
session of money; it lies in the joy of 
achievement, in the thrill of creative 
effort. The joy and moral stimulation 
of work no longer must be forgotten 
in the mad chase of evanescent 
profits. These dark days will be worth 
all they cost us if they teach us that 
our true destiny is not being minis- 
tered unto. but to minister to our- 
selves and to our fellowmen. 

“Recognition of the falsity of ma- 
terial wealth as the standard of suc- 
cess goes hand in hand with the aban- 
donment of the false belief that public 
office and high political position are to 
be valued only by the standards of 
pride of place.and personal profit ; and 
there must be an end to a conduct in 
banking and in business which too 
often has given to a sacred trust the 
likeness of callous and selfish wrong- 
doing. 

“Small wonder that confidence lan- 
guishes, for it thrives only on honesty, 
on honor, on the sacredness of obliga- 
tions, on faithful protection, on un- 
selfish performance; without them it 
cannot live.”—President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 











EDITORIAL 


(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 








SS URELY NO ONE can find fault with the messages President Roosevelt has 
already delivered to the Congress. The inaugural address of the President 
was a masterpiece. He is giving what he promised to give—direct, speedy 
action, which he fully understands is absolutely necessary. No one needs 
to be sorry up to now for having voted for Roosevelt. We have the greatest 
admiration for his expressions on vital subjects so far. We hope and trust 
that he will continue to fulfill his promises made prior to election. The 
whole world is now singing his praises. But political fame is of short dura- 
tion and all the good things he is now doing can be forgotten, and will be 
forgotten, if he blunders or makes one serious mistake. No one should envy 
him his position in this awful crisis. Not only is his life in danger by 
fanatics and persons of unbalanced mind, but there is also the eternal strain 
on his energy, having such gigantic questions confronting him, with the 
welfare of the nation and the world practically dependent upon his actions. 
European nations are breeding war. They are in a turmoil with smouldering 
flames ready to burst forth at any moment, due mainly to the fact that the 
old jealousies of European nations are just as serious as they were in 1914; 
due also to the fact that the European population is starving, and that the 
hunger and thirst for power and territory is so intense that at this moment 
it would take but very little to start a slaughter similar to the one we 
experienced from 1914 to 1918. The President, in his mind’s eye, sees all 
this before him day and night, and questions of the most serious and 
delicate nature are facing him, and he cannot share the danger with the 
citizenship of our country because in many instances making known the 
exact facts would drive the people to desperation and panic. 

The handling of the bank situation by the President was perhaps the 
greatest work that has been done in our country since President Wilson 
delivered his ultimatum to the German war lords, and he is not done by 
any means with the financial question. He has only begun to clean up the 
dirty mess that he inherited and that has cursed our country for the past 
twenty-five years. Wilson, through the enactment of the Federal Reserve 
Act, endeavored to clean up the Wall Street smudge, but after he vacated 
the office of President the old crew, controlled or influenced by the moneyed 
interests, again got in power and continued to dominate even worse than 
before the days of Wilson. Banks, many of them, will be cleaned out, as 
they should be, and many thousands of depositors will lose. But it is best 
that this be done now rather than have them continue to still drain the 
few dollars the people have left, to place it in their financial cesspool. There 
is no cure for cancer except to operate and sometimes the operation is not 
always successful. But at any rate the only hope there was for the financial 
institutions of our country was to cut away the dead wood, close up the 
institutions that were rotten, and allow the sound, healthy banks to function 
to the people’s needs. This work should have been done years ago, but 
through influence and red tape and other trickery the national bank exam- 
iners and the state bank examiners closed their eyes to situations and 
conditions within the banking fraternity, thereby mulcting month after 
month from the people millions of dollars. 
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If President Roosevelt continues, as we hope he will, in his determina- 
tion to clean up other rotten conditions similar to the banking business he 
will have established for himself a name and a record equalled only by 
Washington and Lincoln. 


vy 'T 


O; COURSE there has been some disappointment, serious disappointment, 
on the part of Labor because an active Trade Unionist has not been placed 
in the position of Secretary of Labor, but President Roosevelt decided that 
it was his right to select his own Cabinet, who were supposed to be members 
of his political family, his advisors, and consequently he refused to acquiesce 
to the almost unanimous wishes of the organized labor movement, both 
inside and outside the American Federation of Labor. That is his act and 
he alone is responsible and it is the duty of the American Trade Union Move- 
ment to carry on and support our President in all acts of his which we believe 
to be helpful to our people and to our country. Undoubtedly there is disap- 
pointment and discontent amongst the organized workers because organized 
labor for many years worked hard to create the Department of Labor, to 
establish a Cabinet office whereby there would be one from within the 
working classes sitting at the table of the President, one who understood 
the strivings, the struggles and the hardships and the joys of Labor, 
manual labor, so to speak. The forces of Labor eventually, under the leader- 
ship of Samuel Gompers, were successful in creating the Department of 
Labor and it was understood then that the person who should be in that 
Cabinet position would be directly from the workers—yes, the choice of the 
workers, if they could agree on a choice. Consequently, Labor is disap- 
pointed and somewhat discouraged but undoubtedly it will continue as in 
the past to carry on and serve our American civilization whenever it can be 
helpful, either in war or in peace. 


The writer of this article was the almost unanimous choice of the Labor 
Movement for the position of Secretary of Labor. He did not seek the 
position because the position he now holds is more remunerative, there is 
less grief and trouble surrounding it, and his standing is perhaps better 
with the workers than it would be were he to be appointed and serve as 
Secretary of Labor. But because of his services in the National Democratic 
Campaign, where he acted as Chairman of the Labor Division, because it 
was recognized and admitted by all classes, even those who disagreed with 
him politically, that he did more to mould the thought of the working people 
and concentrate their voting strength in behalf of the National Democratic 
Party without leaving any bitterness, because of the intensity and sincerity 
with which he functioned for ten gruelling weeks in his headquarters in 
New York, expending some of his own and some of the money of his Inter- 
national Union, the almost unanimous appeal of the organized labor move- 
ment was that he permit his name to be presented to the President for this 
position. And believing that he could do some good both to the administra- 
tion who need advice and counsel and guidance on delicate, serious ques- 
tions confronting the toilers of the nation, and because he felt he could be 
of some service to the masses of the working people, by whom he has been 
employed for thirty years, he consented to an appeal signed by nearly all 
of the International officers in the Labor Movement to allow his name to be 
presented to the President of the United States for the office of Secretary of 
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Labor. The Labor Movement did present his name through President 
Green and Vice-Presidents Joseph Weber and Matthew Woll, representing 
the American Federation of Labor. They had every reason to believe after 
the conference that their request would be granted, and behold, they are 
dumbfounded, stagnated, surprised beyond description, because what they 
believed was an honest, sincere request was refused. However, the Labor 
Movement, as I have stated in our Journal, is above and beyond setting 
aside its work or its desire to serve because of the refusal of some position 
or positions for one or several individuals. It should be the duty of the 
Labor Movement to work for legislation and help for the multiudes and not 
for a job or for jobs for one or more. As I stated in the columns of this 
Journal last December, when the political management of any party gives 
you a position they practically own you. You must carry on with their 
policy or you cannot very well continue to serve. The stakes at issue are 
too great to be auctioned off for a position, even in the Cabinet or on any 
board or commission. The welfare and happiness of fifty million of our 
people who are in need resulting from thirteen millions of unemployed men 
and women in our nation, is at stake and their interests are greater, much 
greater. The lives of children who are on the verge of stavation, the homes 
and families of the toilers who cannot find work at any price—those things 
are greater than any position that can be offered to anyone or to a number 
of persons. The work of the Labor Movement should be to carry on and 
battle for legislation that will open up employment, that will bring food 
and shelter to the millions in our country now who are in absolute need, that 
will protect the liberty of the toilers against injustice, legislation that will 
bring back to us that freedom and happiness that we enjoyed a few years 
ago. This is of much more importance than jobs or positions, and I ask 
the workers of the nation and the leaders of the Labor Movement to so 
recognize this situation.and to act accordingly. It gave your President a 
great deal of happiness to know that for the first time in its history the 
organized labor movement of the country, inside and outside of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, was almost unanimous in believing that he should 
be the Labor member in the Cabinet. No other labor man ever received such 
united and sincere swpport. 


TTT 


Nearty EVERY branch of society that was at all helpful in the campaign 
has been down te Washington trying to convince the President and his 
advisors that they and they alone were responsible for the election of the 
Democratic candidate in the November election. The Foreign Language 
Department heads have told President Roosevelt that were it not for the 
propaganda spread by them he could not have been elected to office. The 
Progressive group has said the same thing. Those leading the intellectual 
women’s group have said the same thing. The college group have also 
claimed their responsibility for the victory. All have made their claims 
and they all have been sincere although exaggerating in their expressions. 
Only the workers, the Labor group, have refused to set forth any such claim. 

The women of the nation vote usually as their men folks do and only a 
few, a very few, are independent in their actions, and the great majority 
of the intellectual or educated branch of the female vote was strongly 
intrenched on the Republican side of the battle. The same was true of 
the male college vote, Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Princeton and many others 
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too numerous to name. When votes were taken within their institutions 
they cast a substantial majority in favor of the moneyed interests, the 
so-called Conservative Republican Party. With very few exceptions, Wall 
Street was aligned solidly against Roosevelt. And it is really laughable to 
find that many of those people who actually were fighting against the 
election of Roosevelt are now out in the front and are being given con- 
sideration. 

This country is normally Republican, and if it had been a normal year 
with men working there would not have been any chance to elect a Demo- 
cratic candidate. As Chairman of the Labor Division of the Democratic 
National Committee I stated from the very beginning that it was the 
twelve million men and women out of work and their immediate associates, 
relatives and friends who were going to decide the election, and anyone who 
denies this fact is either willfully prejudiced or does not know the situation. 
The election was nothing more or less than a protest from the masses of 
the people who were out of work, who saw no hope in the Hoover adminis- 
tration, who had witnessed false promises made, who wanted a change, who 
were crying in the wilderness for someone to deliver them from the misery 
confronting them. Those were the people who decided the election and 
elected the Democratic Party to office, and those are the people that will 
again elect the next candidate to office, and if the Democratic Party refuses 
to understand this they will meet with perhaps a greater defeat two years 
or four years from now than did the man who just left the White House. 


7 F 


W: ARE HOPFUL for the first time in four years that the sun is going to 
shine again. We have great confidence in our newly-elected President, Mr. 
Roosevelt. This is March 15 when this article is written and up to now our 
President has done splendidly; yes, he has performed even better than our 
highest anticipations. We shall pray for him to continue. He has been 
spared to us from an assassin’s bullet. Surely no one can deny that an 
Unseen Power saved him for our nation and the world. Let us hope that 
no influence or association can swerve him from his loyalty to the masses 
of the American people. Let us pray that his promises will be kept to the 
workers and let us assure him if he does he is bound to be returned to office 
by the same multitude that gave him the largest majority ever given to any 
President in any election ever held in the United States. 


TOT OF 


I; WAS CERTAINLY pathetic, the bidding farewell of Mr. Hoover to his asso- 
ciates on March 4. One writer describes him as having the most painful 
expression on his face of any man he had seen in recent years; an expression 
of disappointment and sorrow and perhaps mild contempt. Disappointment 
because the voters did not return him to office. Sorrow because he was 
misunderstood, and mild contempt because those that he expected to support 
him left him to struggle for himself in the last hours of his great battle for 
re-election, just like rodents leaving a sinking ship. 

Mr. Hoover was not the first man that left the White House under 
similar circumstances. We can remember away back to the days of Grover 
Cleveland. In 1896 in the Democratic Convention held in Chicago, where 
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Bryan made his Cross of Gold speech, Cleveland, who had served as Presi- 
dent of the United States for eight years, was totally ignored and practically 
repudiated by that convention. His name was hissed and he left office on 
March 4, 1897, perhaps the most discredited individual by his own party 
that was ever elected President of the United States. Everything that he 
had stood for and advocated was rejected in the composition of the Chicago 
platform. McKinley was assassinated in Buffalo at the very beginning of 
his second term in 1901, but already Theodore Roosevelt and others were 
getting ready to build the fence around McKinley and his manager, Mark 
Hanna. Theodore Roosevelt left the office of President with some glory 
and named his successor, Mr. Taft, but inside of two years Taft and he 
were at daggers’ ends and Theodore Roosevelt burst up the Republican 
Party and Taft, running for office in 1912, was repudiated worse than any 
man could possibly have been by the electors of the nation. Wilson, after 
serving eight years and performing almost superhuman work in educating 
the world in the interests of freedom and democracy, passed away in honor 
and glory, revered and respected today by all classes of freedom loving 
citizens in this and every other country because of his devotion to the 
working people and his service and unselfishness in behalf of humanity. 
Harding died in San Francisco, but if he had lived, well, some people go so 
far as to say he might have been mixed up with Fall and Daugherty and 
others. Coolidge, born under a lucky star, the lucky politician, always 
benefiting from accidents such as the police strike in Boston and the death 
of Harding, vacated the chair of the President at the height of a prosperity 
boom, but if he had been nominated in 1932 he would have been slaughtered 
even worse than Hoover. No need to say anything about Hoover. Everyone 
knows what happened. He came into office in the midst of the greatest 
prosperity this country has ever seen. He had established a great name 
for himself as a world engineer; he had made millions as a result of his 
engineering activities and speculations before the World War. As distribu- 
tor of foods and grains with headquarters in London, appointed by Wilson, 
he was the hero of the hour, ranking next in world opinion to General Per- 
shing. But adversity came to our nation and disturbances to the world, and 
as stated in the beginning, Hoover left Washington a few weeks ago humili- 
ated, broken down in spirit and in courage, and with perhaps much less of 
the world’s goods than he had when he entered the White House. 

The question confronting us now is, “How will President Roosevelt 
carry on?” And depending upon that question is the answer to the ques- 
tion, ““How will he finish?” We are pulling for him, every one of us, because 
he has up to now done a man’s job. But our first interests are the working 
people of the nation; our duty is to see that our American Government is 
run in the interests of the masses of the people, all of the people, and if he 
carries on as he has started out, forcing the doctrine of justice and square 
dealing down the throats of the enemies of our people and our country, we 
shall continue to support him. That is our duty. On the other hand, if he 
proves false to us we cannot and we will not forget the toilers whom we 
have been elected to serve, whom we will continue to serve even though 
we are compelled to sacrifice friendships we have established with political 
leaders. The Labor Movement may be somewhat weakened now but it will 
regain its strength and it will continue to battle, as it always has, for the 
right and not for the man. In the meantime, every man and woman in our 
country will be called upon to make sacrifices and I am sure they will respond 
as they did in time of war, because this is a battle against the monster of 
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starvation. And in line with that request to make sacrifices if necessary is 
the request and prayer that we support President Roosevelt and the admin- 
istration while they are fighting and struggling to bring back to our country 


justice, honesty and square dealing. 


TTF 


As A MEANS of espionage, writs of assistance and general warrants are 
but puny instruments of tyranny and oppression when compared with wire 
tapping.—Associate Justice Louis D. Brandeis, U. S. Supreme Court. 


TTF 


Must Be Applied Without Delay 


It is most startling to serious- 
minded people when they comprehend 
that 50 per cent of the nation’s entire 
population, or more than sixty million 
people, are seriously affected by con- 
tinued, widespread unemployment and 
economic distress. If no selfish ap- 
peal can reach the hearts and minds 
of those in whose hands is vested the 
power to apply remedies the menacing 
situation arising out of the existing 
emergency ought to move them to act 
and act quickly. 

Amid all the distressing difficulties 
which have beset the masses of the 
people on every hand, during these 
terrible days, labor has presented, in 
all good faith and sincerity, its own 
plans for economic recovery and sug- 
gested remedies which it feels sure 
would, if applied, in a great degree 
overcome unemployment. 

There are many causes which have 
contributed toward the creation of the 
distressing situation through which 
the nation is passing. Labor under- 
stands these causes quite well. It is 
proper for these causes to be kept in 
mind when remedies are suggested. 
Many of the causes which are at the 
base of our national distress can only 
be corrected through legislative ac- 
tion and labor will exercise all its 
power and influence to bring this 
about. 

Labor has offered the following 
remedies for alleviation of unemploy- 
ment and human distress: 

First, the restoration of buying 


power through the establishment and 
maintenance of high wage standards. 
In the opinion of labor the time has 
arrived when wage-cutting should end 
and when corporations and humane 
employers should boldly and coura- 
geously lead in announcing increases 
in wages to all employees. There must 
be an increase in wages and commod- 
ity prices before unemployment can be 
overcome. 

Second, in order to take up the slack 
of unemployment and to deal con- 
structively with the problem of mech- 
anized industry, the five-day work- 
week and the six-hour work-day 
should be generally and universally 
applied. 

Third, the creation of credit facili- 
ties so that both small and large em- 
ployers of labor may finance produc- 
tion. If credit were made available and 
more elastic and flexible there are 
many employers who would venture 
into the field of production and thus 
work opportunities for many of the 
unemployed would be created. 

These economic remedies which can 
be- quickly and voluntarily applied 
should be supplemented by the follow- 
ing legislative remedies: A modifica- 
tion of restrictive anti-trust legisla- 
tion containing provisions for safe- 
guarding the public against exploita- 
tion and embodying within it the de- 
clared public policy of the United 
States toward labor, labor organiza- 
tions and industry; child labor legis- 
lation which would eliminate the em- 
ployment of children and which 
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would serve to protect child life; a 
revision of banking laws and of the 
Federal Reserve Act so as to provide 
a greater degree of safety to deposi- 
tors; a flexible currency plan which 
would adequately meet business and 
industrial needs, and constructive gov- 
ernment control of credit facilities so 
as to prevent, so far as possible, an 
orgy of speculation such as occurred 
in 1929. 

It is the collective opinion of labor 
that additional legislation providing 
for the enactment of social justice 
measures should be acted upon by the 
legislative bodies of the nation at 
the earliest possible date. — William 
Green. 





We Are Not the Only Ones! 


At the last American Federation of 
Labor convention Spencer Miller, Jr., 
secretary of the Workers’ Education 
Bureau, gave some striking figures of 
increased productivity in the United 
States. Wherever we listen in we hear 
the same story. 

Here are some figures for Czecho- 
slovakia. Scientific heating in one 
foundry reduced the fuel needed each 
day by an amount equal to the output 
of 1,200 to 1,400 miners. A factory 
for electrical appliances introduced a 
belt conveyor system that increased 
the output of the women employed by 
600 per cent. In a cotton mill women 
who used to tend nine machines and 
do other work are now specialized and 
tend 14 to 18 machines. Their output 
has been increased 80 per cent and 
their wages 10 per cent. Where three 
gas works used to produce twenty- 
four million cubic meters of gas and 
employ 570 persons a new gas works 
with modern equipment produces 
36,000,000 cubic meters and employs 
190 persons. 

The Czechoslovak Department of 
Welfare, commenting on such devel- 
opments, says that one of the most 
direct means of making mechanical 
invention advantageous to the worker 


instead of harmful appears to be the 
reduction of hours of work, which 
would restore a demand for the labor 
of the displaced workers.—I. L. N. S. 





Wisconsin is the only state which 
has thus far enacted legislation to 
provide for some form of unemploy- 
ment insurance. The Wisconsin Act 
is designed to set up unemployment 
reserves in which the employer con- 
tinues to hold property rights and 
which does not become compulsory 
unless employers of not less than 
175,000 workers fail to voluntarily 
place themselves under the act before 
a certain date. The Illinois bills, fol- 
lowing the proposed Ohio plan, pro- 
vide for the creation of a general un- 
employment insurance fund, the pre- 
miums payable being compulsory on 
all employers who regularly employ 
three or more persons, except the 
state and its political subdivisions and 
except farm labor, domestic servants 
employed in homes and employees of 
common carriers subject to regulation 
by Congress and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The executive 
council of the American Federation of 
Labor made no definite recommenda- 
tion as to a choice between the Wis- 
consin plan and the plan proposed by 
the Ohio commission.—Ill. State Fed. 
News Letter. 





This From Wall Street 


Stripped of qualifying phrases, the 
program of the National Transporta- 
tion Committee for immediate action 
is certainly calculated to jar railroad 
executives out of their self-compla- 
cency—if that is their present atti- 
tude. Innumerable shippers the coun- 
try over, to say nothing of highway 
carriers and makers of automotive 
vehicles, believe that railroad man- 
agers are still too well satisfied with 
themselves, despite all the grief they 
have suffered the past three years.— 
Wall Street Journal. 
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| CORRESPONDENCE | 





The following is a letter sent by the 
General President to Mr. Obergfell, 
representative of the Brewery Work- 
ers’ International Union in Cincinnati, 
in which the General President out- 
lines the position of our International 
Union. 

March 22, 1933. 
Mr. Joseph Obergfell, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 
2347 Vine Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


I am in receipt of your letter of 
March 21st with which was enclosed 
copy of an agreement signed by Adam 
Huebner, Joseph Proebstle, John Ra- 
der and Joseph Obergfell, all Brewery 
Workers’ representatives. We never 
agreed to anything like this, as far as 
Ican remember. At any rate that was 
twenty years ago and no one with com- 
mon sense or understanding would 
expect that conditions remain now as 
they were twenty years ago. 

There is a new class of men driving 
trucks today. Horses have been re- 
placed with machines, breweries have 
been out of business and the whole 
system of life has been changed and 
I am now notifying you that our In- 
ternational Brotherhood will organize 
and take into membership chauffeurs 
and helpers properly coming under 
our jurisdiction and if the Interna- 
tional Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers 
organize chauffeurs and helpers we 
will have to retaliate, as our only 
means of defense, by organizing those 
working on the inside of breweries as 
helpers under our jurisdiction. I want 
to remind you that we do this in all 
dairies relative to the inside workers. 

This we do not want to do except as 
a means of defense and retaliation. 
The whole system of life has changed 
within the past twenty years and 


especially has it changed in the manu- 
facture and distribution of beer. There 
is new blood, an entire new generation 
driving motor trucks and thousands 
of them are out of work; they are 
seeking employment and they have to 
have it. Many of them are in our or- 
ganization and we are going to pro- 
tect them, as it is our duty. 


If the officers and organizers of the 
International Union of United Brew- 
ery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink 
Workers pursue a course in which 
they admit to membership chauffeurs 
and helpers, we reserve the right to 
defend our membership and pursue a 
similar course of self-defense and for 
the protection of our International 
Union. 

We feel that the better course to 
pursue would be for both organiza- 
tions to work together in mutual un- 
derstanding and defending one an- 
other wherever possible and neces- 
sary, and both organizations, viz., the 
International Union of United Brew- 
ery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink 
Workers and the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Sta- 
blemen and Helpers, to endeavor to 
organize the men coming under their 
respective jurisdiction in this indus- 
try, that is, the drivers, chauffeurs 
and helpers, to be organized into the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs and Helpers and the 
inside workers in breweries to be or- 
ganized into the International Union 
of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and 
Soft Drink Workers. 


I trust you will bring this matter to 
the attention of your General Execu- 
tive Board, because it will be too bad 
if we waste our energy fighting one 
another and unless common sense and 
understanding prevails, that appar- 
ently is what it is going to lead to, to 
the detriment and destruction of the 
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membership and the organizations in- 
volved. 

Let me say this to you also: It is 
my judgment that the master brewers 
and those whose money is invested in 
this industry will not be so easy to 
handle or will not look as favorably on 
organized labor as they did some 
twenty years ago. I repeat, there is 
a new life in our country; a new gen- 
eration taking hold of the reins; new 
men and new elements involved and 
changing the picture in this present 
generation, and with men and women, 
thirteen millions or more of them out 
of work and willing to work for a dol- 
lar a day in order that they might live, 
it seems to me and it is the opinion 
of the General Executive Board of the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs and Helpers, that 
the proper thing to do is for both or- 
ganizations to work together in an 
endeavor to organize the industry and 
even then it will perhaps be a bigger 
job than we now anticipate. 

Very sincerely yours, 
DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
General President. 





Depression Hardships May 
Benefit Workers 

This panic, with its sorrows, its 
hardships and misery, has done some 
good. It has made men think. 

It has made the professional man 
think, the man who used to criticize 
the workingman’s “high wages” and 
ridiculed the street sweeper wearing a 
silk shirt. It has made him think how 
much better off he was himself, when 
the street cleaner could buy a shirt 
instead of standing in a breadline 
waiting for a handout. 

It has made the anti-union, price- 
slashing, wage-cutting employer 
think. It has made him think how 
much better off he was when he hired 
union men, paid fair wages, got a good 
price for his work, men and boss 
pulled together and everyone pros- 
pered. 


It has made the fair-weather mem- 
ber think, the man who enjoyed the 
benefits of the union, but deserted his 
comrades at the first sign of a storm, 
and with his kind helped tear down the 
work of years, demoralizing condi- 
tions for the workers and disrupting 
the stability of the stone industry. 
Caught in the quicksand that is drag- 
ging him down deeper and deeper, and 
powerless to help himself, he thinks, 
and realizes that the union, and the 
brotherhood of man he betrayed, mean 
something more than just so many 
words. 

It is an encouraging sign when men 
begin to think, for in thinking, con- 
structive thinking, lies the solution of 
our economic and industrial ills. We 
may then look to the perfecting of 
measures that will avoid, or at least 
minimize, these recurring periods of 
business stagnation. 

We can look forward to the machine 
being made a blessing to mankind, as 
it was intended, instead of an instru- 
ment of destruction to human useful- 
ness and happiness. We can look for- 
ward to the workers receiving a just 
share of their contribution to indus- 
try. We can look forward to reason- 
ably steady employment with ample 
leisure for rest and self-improvement. 
We can look for an equitable system of 
unemployment insurance, and for old 
age security—the things that will 
make this old world of ours a better 
place to work in, a better place to 
live in. 





We have so much of the world’s 
gold that the bank vaults in New York 
can scarcely hold it. (When did you 
last see a gold coin?) We have, in ma- 
terial things, the richest nation in the 
world. Banks are filled with money in 
some parts of the country. In other 
sections bank failures carry hundreds 
of thousands of people into despair 
and desolation. 





Labor can best hasten the new day 
by organizing in every field. 
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NOT ALL CUT WAGES 


SHORT TIME AGO Philip K. Wrigley of the Wrigley Company of 
Chicago announced an increase in pay for his workers and backed 
up the statement, in which he said, “If we pay simply enough for our 
workers to live on we cannot halt the downward trend in business condi- 
tions. They are the great consumers of products and must have more than 
enough to cover the bare necessities of life if improvement is to be felt 
in the host of lines.” 
President J. Howard Pew of the Sun Oil Company, in his annual report 
‘says that high wages would have been the best guarantee against break- 
down. And following that policy his company in 1932 made a very good 
profit without digging it out of the hides of its employees. U.S. Steel cut 
wages three times and lost business progressively as it shoved wages 
downward. 
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HE LOCAL UNIONS in the vicinity of New York and New Jersey were 

recently audited by representatives of the International Union. Our 
system of bookkeeping is not a complicated one and it is to the advantage 
of the Secretary to keep a good set of books, as it simplifies the work of the 
local trustees and the auditor when an audit is made. 

According to our By-Laws the tax should be paid the 10th of the 
following month. The prompt payment of tax must be made before any other 
bill, including salaries, is paid. It would be worthwhile for:some secretaries 
to refresh their memories from time to time with our latest constitution, 
as there are some.sections which they seem to have forgotten: 
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N. MANY LINES the depression has stimulated change, by forcing or 

inducing firms to cut costs, whether they need to or not. Three-cent 
postage sent mail order houses hunting lighter paper. Lighter paper proved 
‘bad for printing, as printers know. But, after nine months of testing, it 
has been found that a zinc pigment could be used in thin paper, making it 
more opaque. Fillers had been mostly clay, talc, barium sulphate. Result 
fof the success with zinc and lighter paper is that one mail order house 
expects to save $35,000 on one mailing. 

Other new things are rubber, or plioform, dishes and rubber rugs. 
Every new article or device for daily use displaces some other and changes 
the current of employment. 

Just as when the bus lines branch out and take passengers and freight 
from the railroads. 

These things call for a pliable mind on the part of labor, the ability to 
change with change. 
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LORIDA PLANS a homesteading law to take men out of the cities and 
put them on land. Such moves are sound and will relieve: unemploy- 


ent if states use care in picking men for farms and don’t strand a. lot of 
folks who have no faculty for farming. 
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Officio! Magaxes of the 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 

STABLEMEN and HELPERS - 
of America 








Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
he EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA | 
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